THE FUNCTIONS OF THE SCHOOL

medical inspection, school meals, school journeys and
holidays are hut a part of what the child gets in 1934 that
his fathers had to do without in 1900.

That in spite of this progress most of us "are still dis-
satisfied is a proof of the growth of social feeling, a charac-
teristic result of the greater civilization due to thirty years
of education, for undoubtedly the schools and universities
are one of the greatest civilizing agencies in the life of the
state.

In general terms the function of schools is to give to
their uttermost the education of the civilized man, and
to take upon themselves those tasks which are better
accomplished by professional educators than by the other
members of the community.

Teachers are much more free in England than in any
European country with which I am acquainted or in other
parts of the British Empire, and though one hears a good
deal about reactionary inspectors, closer examination often,
though not always, reveals timid or stereotyped workers
who want some reason against venturing on new methods
and breaking away from old school traditions.

At any rate no teacher who is really a believer in modern
methods need be checked, for he can always quote chapter
and verse advocating his practice from the authoritative
publications of the Board of Education. The reports of
the Hadow Committee on Infant and Nursery Schools, The
Primary School and The Education of the Adolescent and
the Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers,'1 if sensibly and
systematically applied, would satisfy the great majority
of educational reformers and give us such intelligently
educated children that the brave new world would be in
sight. And while these findings are being worked out in
our large state schools, there is a gallant army of experi-

1 None of these pamphlets costs more than 2s. 6d. and the four
can be bought for 95. Why every teacher does not read, mark,
learn, and practically apply them is a riddle. But many of coarse do.